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MYTHS ABOUT TEACHING 


Many, if not all, the arguments about what "good" teaching is and how 
teaching might be improved stem from different fundamental beliefs and assump- 
tions about the very nature and purpose of the university and a university ed- 
ucation. Many of these different beliefs and assumptions represent legitimate 
points of view, which often cannot be resolved by argument or research. Fur- 
thermore they usually go unexamined and are rarely analyzed or even discussed. 
They may even develop into a sort of mythology, which leave many individuals 
feeling helpless and powerless in the face of mysterious processes. Faculty 
feel] it is impossible to do anything to significantly improve the quality of 
teaching and learning. 


In this newsletter we would like to raise for examination and discus- 
sion some of these "myths" about teaching and teaching improvement. We will 
only be able to touch on a few, and would invite you to submit any you feel we 
may have overlooked. 


"Myth" #1. Teaching and Learning are mysterious processes, the results of 
which defy analysis or measurement. 


Some of the support for and encouragement of such a belief comes from 
recent changes in higher education. With declining enrollments, new admissions 
standards;in some cases an"open door"policy;-there come severe challenges to our 
concepts of academic excellence in teaching and learning. Do we really under- 
stand teaching and learning? K. Patricia Cross in her article "The Elusive Goal 
of Educational Equality" reminds us of the perhaps “unpalatable truth that our 
identification with academic excellence was more the result of the work of the 
admissions office than of the teaching faculty. The lesson we learned... was 
that if you start with quality you end with quality, if you do nothing to destroy 
it". Cross goes on to challenge us "to be imaginative educators today, because 
we can no longer select the student body that makes us look good by conforming 
to what we know how to do". 


The system seemed to work well in the past but recent changes have 
challenged our real understanding of some of the basic processes. Ironically, 


much of the early research on teaching, 
looking for the best way to teach and the 
ideal teaching method often found there 
were no significant differences among 
methods - any one method, well done, 
seemed about as effective as any other 
method. This suggested that, at best, 
the methods did not matter and, at worst, 
the whole process was still quite mys- 
terious. 


However smore careful analysis of 
such research reveals that there are com- 
plex interactions at work in these sit- 
uations. Some methods are clearly better 
for certain objectives with certain types 
of students. Brillant students can learn 
from any method, but with the "new stu- 
dents" we have to be more sophisticated 
in our approach and more responsive to 
student differences. On-going research 
is examining different learning styles, 
different styles and methods of teaching, 
and their relationship to different types 
and levels of content. While we are far 
from having all the answers, we have con- 
siderable insight into the nature of the 
problem and some methods for beginning 
to design more effective teaching and 
learning for all students. 


Sometimes often related to the 
"myth" that teaching and learning are mys- 
terious processes is the belief that 
teachers are born not made. Kenneth Eble 
in his book The Craft of Teaching suggests 
that the "marginal truth in this belief 
applies no more to teaching than to any 
other occupation, profession or skill. 
Hence, there are born actors, born sales- 
men, born politicians, born comedians, 
born athletes and maybe born doctors, 
dentists, engineers... Athletes come the 
closest to born anythings ...Yet even the 
natural athletes spend an unnatural a- 
mount of time conditioning their bodies, 
acquiring skills, and practicing amidst 
conditions of intense competition. Po- 
tentially great teachers become great 
teachers by the same route:through con- 
ditioning mind and spirit and body, ac- 
quiring skills, and practicing in re- 
spectful competition with great teachers 
living and dead". He goes on to suggest 
"we are both born and made". 


Sis 


Research findings have revealed some 
consistent earmarks of effective teaching 
all of which are tangible and attainable. 
They have revealed that good teachers in- 
clude those who have a solid mastery of 
the subject, can organize and emphasize, 
can clarify ideas and point out relation- 
ships, can motivate students, can pose 
and elicit useful questions and examples 
and are reasonable, imaginative and fair 
in managing the details of learning. 


While many agree that there is a 
spark of genius in the truly exceptional 
teacher, we want to suggest that the 
ability to teach and teach effectively is 
unquestionably within the reach of those 
who are willing to work at it. 


Offices such as our try to offer 
methods for systematically observing and 
analyzing teaching - the means for trans- 
lating some of the mysteries into logical 
practices. 


Teaching improvement programs 
on Centres ane nemedial pro- 
grams for bad teachers. 


"Myth" #2. 


Many centres have reinforced this be- 
lief with names such as "clinic to improve 
university teaching";suggesting that you 
had to be i11, if not dying, to use their 
services. Over emphasis on "improvement" 
for some people stresses inadequacy or 
incompetence, and naturally causes resent- 
ment and resistance. 


This belief may cause problems for 
professors who use such services or are 
thinking about doing so. They may feel 
they are admitting to themselves, or to 
others, that they are inadequate as teach- 
ers. Most universities have very few 
truly incompetent teachers, and in fact 
they would be unlikely to acknowledge it 
even to themselves, by coming to an "im- 
provement" centre. People who seek as- 
sistance generally perceive themselves as 
basically competent and are not threaten- 
ed by the perceptions of their colleagues; 
they have more faith in their own percep- 
tions of themselves and their abilities. 


Our Office is not oriented towards 
just adequate teaching;rather our commit- 
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ment is to excellence in teaching - teach- 


ing well, teaching better. Recognizing 
that all teachers have particular 
strengths, as well as weaknesses, our goal 
is to assist individuals to recognize 
those strengths and weaknesses, to under- 
stand the changing demands of teaching 
their particular subject to the wide 
variety of students in their classes, 

and to develop and implement strategies 
for increased effectiveness. 


We would suggest that this myth be 
revised to say that there are many able 
and conscientious teachers who are stri- 
ving towards excellence - some of whom 
choose to use the services of our Office. 


"Myth" #3. A university should hire good 
peopke and then get out of 
their way. 


Good people in this context are most 
often well funded and published scholars. 
An assumption closely connected with this 
"myth" is that "teaching a subject matter 
requires onky that one know it". 


Attempts to connect effective teach- 
ing with effective research have arrived 
at little correlation. Some good re- 
searchers are good teachers; some good 
researchers are poor teachers,etc. 


Eble has a useful example in which 
he compares teaching and research with 
writing and reading. Teachers draw upon 
ideas and information that come from re- 
search as writers draw upon their reading; 
both teachers and writers use other re- 
sources as well. Research may stand in 
the way of teaching as reading may keep 
a writer from writing. Research can be 
the foe as well as the friend of teach- 
ing. 


Research is often only indirectly 
related to teaching undergraduates. The 
specialized character of the bulk of re- 
search does not match the level and gen- 
erality of the subject matter in most 
courses. Perhaps more importantly, the 
time devoted to research comes out of 
the same number of free hours one can al- 
lot to teaching; and professors usually 
comment that there is never enough time 
for either. The psychological set, the 
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satisfaction, even the physical postures 
for research (the researcher often must 

isolate himself, the teacher cannot) are 
not the same as for teaching. 


Universities often tend to stress the 
production of knowledge over its dissemin- 
ation. Offices are set up to help pro- 
fessors with research funding, sabbaticals 
are granted, conferences sponsored to help 
acquire new knowledge. The concept of try- 
ing to keep up in your field, of needing 
opportunities for periodic refreshment and 
regeneration is common. Emphasis is placed 
upon defining, accumulating, analyzing and 
storing information and to refining the 
methodologies that govern these acts. The 
dissemination of knowledge, in which teach- 
ing plays such a large part, is often re- 
garued by many as the lessor activity which 
infringes on the higher one. Stimulating 
and developing skills, sympathies and at- 
titudes that do not involve the production 
of knowledge, although such qualities are 
vital to teaching, become secondary consid- 
erations. 


We feel that every university has the 
fundamental on-going responsibility to its 
faculty, as well as to its students, to pro- 


‘vide for the on-going professional develop- 


ment of its faculty both as scholars and as 
teachers. We see our role in Concordia as 
part of the university's commitment to the 
support, development and recognition of 


excellence in teaching. 


TEACHING DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Confidential, individual consultation 


designed to help identify and increase 


skill proficiency. 


Call local 397 for more information. 


EFFECTIVE COLLEGE TEACHING 


(from "College Teaching" - James A. Kulik 
and Chen-Lin C. Kulik, The University of 
Michigan) 


After 50 years of research on the 
factors that determine the effectiveness 
of college teaching, one review study, 
"College Teaching" by James A. Kulik and 
Chen-Lin Kulik at the University of Mich- 
igan, reports that certain components in 
the teaching/learning process do produce 
a consistent effect on student acheive- 
ment. Their review indicates that mani- 
pulations which affect how, when, how 
much, and what students study individually 
lead to improved student performance in 
college classes. On the other hand, 
studies designed to isolate effective 
features of classroom instruction (the 
instructional effects of different class 
sizes, of student-centered vs. instructor- 
centered discussions, of variations in 
teacher humor, for example) have shown that 
such features have seldom produced strong 
or consistent effects on student acheive- 
ment. 


WHAT CAN REALLY HELP A STUDENT LEARN? 


1. FREQUENT QUIZZING. In many conventional 
courses, teachers evaluate student perfor- 
mance by giving one or two hourly quizzes 
during a term and then administering a 

final examination. In other college courses, 
instructors give weekly quizzes and then 

a final examination. Scores on final ex- 
aminations are almost invariable better 

in courses with frequent quizzing. It would 
appear that frequent and high-quality feed- 
abck to students results in higher level of 
attainment. 


2. IMMEDIATE FEEDBACK. Quizzes influence 
student learning most when students re- 
ceive immediate feedback on the accuracy 
of their answers. Six studies carried out 
between 1950 and 1977 suggest that the 
timing of feedback, not necessarily the 
form (written vs. oral) is the critical 
factor in producing superior student 
achievement. 


3. REQUIRED REMEDIATION. A number of investi- 
gators have also demonstrated that student 
achievement is further enhanced when students 
are required to restudy and repeat quizzes if 
they do not reach a defined level of mastery. 
In the 1977 study by Kulik, Jaska, and Kulik 
it was also observed that a remediation re- 
quirement also seems not to affect the over- 
all satisfaction of students with their 
college courses. 


WHY DO THESE FEATURES MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 


In college courses with many quizzes, stu- 
dents study differently. They may: not study 
more, but instead of cramming for one or two 
major examinations, they distribute their 
study time over a term in preparing for many 
small quizzes. Djstributed learning seems 
superior to massed practice. In addition, 
when student receive immediate feedback on 
their examinations, they have a chance to 
correct misunderstandings before errors are 
consolidated and interfere with new learning. 
Finally, a remediation requirement ensures 
that these errors are corrected, and that at 
some point each student has a chance to re- 
spond correctly to each important kind of 
question asked in a college class. 


INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS 


We are available to assist individual 
professors design and implement course 
evaluations for their own personal use 
at any time during the term. Please 
contact our Office. 


